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PROFILES FROM HOME 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


St stands where the old world meets us, lifting the 
torch of liberty. 


School-children in Bohemia dream of her, peasants on 
northern fjords look into the westering sun for her. 

Fishermen in the caves of Capri, hewers of wood in the 
Black Forest—these are her lovers. 

She is ef them, of their thinking. She is their hope in us. 


And we? 


She is a gesture given us, a role for us to play. 
From France she came, from the land of gestures. Foreign 
she is in form, and foreign in feeling. 
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From the outside she came. 
She is not of us. 


Better than that we know liberty. 

Better we know the hard way she leads us, the pitted path 
of the pioneer. 

Better we see the wandering will-o’-the-wisp, the beckon- 
ing phantom that she is. 

Our eyes grow dim with searching; our years are as water. 
Our very hearts grow grey in her service. 

And we do not find her. 


On our shores the gesture stands, a role for us to play, last 
outpost of an older world. 

Children in Bohemia dream of her, and peasants on north- 
ern fjords look into the westering sun for her. 

Fishermen in the caves of Capri, hewers of wood in the 
Black Forest—these are her lovers. 


Yet liberty we have not seen, not clasped nor found her. 
THE SKYSCRAPER 


It is the pride of the town. 
Tomorrow there will be a new pride, a new blowing of 
bugles. But for today we are content. 


This is our o-vn, rooted with steel roots in the soil of our 
land, sprung from our own dreams, owing allegiance to 
none. 
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Eunice Tietjens 


Its slender whiteness, like a birch in the moonlight, is a new 
form on the earth, raiment for a new need. 


It carries the stars more surely than Atlas carried them. 
The pillars of Karnak are its younger brothers, and 
the spires of cathedrals are germane to it. 

The phallic wisdom of the ancients lives in it. 


Yet this is our own, and none of these. As we are young 
and lusty under the sun, so this is young, so this is 
lusty. 

On its white prow the future stands, beating white wings, 
crying the cry of hope. 


Tomorrow we shall have a new pride. 
But for today we are content. 


AFTERNOON AT VASSAR 


““T went out at the Eastern Gate. 
I saw the girls in clouds.” 


So you saw them too, old Chinese connoisseur, six hundred 
years B. C.! 

You saw them swaying and skimming, fluttering and 
settling, like wind-blown almond-blooms. 

You saw the girls in clouds. 

I fear there is little I can tell you. 


Except, perhaps, the curriculum! 


[177] 
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THE SOCIETY LEADER 


A sudden excitement seizes on the women, subdued but 
electric. 

The chatter pauses for an instant; then breaks out with 
polite determination. 

Mrs. Chadwich Fayne-Hamilton has entered. 


She is the final big-wig, the ultimate oligarch. 

She is Beau Brummel, Machiavelli and Prince Charming 
in one. 

Beyond her there is nothing. 


She is not beautiful, and she is no longer young. 

But that is of no moment. 

Her clothes are both. 

Her coiffure was designed by a famous sculptor, and her 
clothes by a Russian prince. Her fortune is beyond 
calculation. 


Her blood is of the bluest. 


She is infinitely gracious and elaborately simple. 

She has as many shades of manner as a painter has shades 
of pigment. 

Like a politician, she knows everyone’s face and everyone’s 
history. 


Her mind, like her nails, is carefully manicured, rubbed 
and piled until it glitters. 
The core of her is ice. 
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Her husband takes his pleasure elsewhere, but she does not 
deign to notice so vulgar an indiscretion. 


Mrs. Chadwich Fayne-Hamilton has entered. 
The reception is a success. 


THE WALL-STREET PROMOTER 


He stands at the window of his residence on Central Park, 

screaming and bellowing like an angry deaf-mute. 
He is fifty years of age; he has hardening of the arteries; 
And he has just seen his mistress with another man. 


For twenty years he has been a promoter on the street. 

Giant undertakings have gone through his hands—rail- 
ways in tropic jungles, oil-wells in Persia, forests and 
factories and banks. 

Perhaps at times the fine flower of honesty has been lack- 
ing, but the schemes have always passed. A president 
has propounded in his favor. 


For twenty years he has been a model husband, irreproach- 
able in courtesy and kindness. 
His wife and children adore him. 


For twenty years he has kept a mistress; a blonde she is, 
with an air. 

She has a fashionable apartment down the street, and a 
motor-car the replica of his wife’s. 

She is very quiet and refined. 
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For twenty years he has kept his own counsel. 

Now he has hardening of the arteries. He can with diffi- 
culty move his feet. His speech, and his mind, are 
going. 

His mistress is no longer young. She must provide. 


So he stands by the window, screaming and bellowing like 
a deaf-mute. 

He froths, and rips the window-curtain. 

The end will come soon. 


THE FOLLOWER OF KROPOTKIN 


He never tires of proclaiming himself an anarchist, 
Because of the kindness of his heart. 


He is tender as a woman, and like a soft-shell creature he 
has no protection. 

Because of the sufferings of the people he lies uneasy on his 
bed, and his back aches with the burdens of the poor. 


Anyone can shelter with him. He would protect a plau- 
sible stranger with his life. 

The crooks of the party use him as a stalking-horse. But 
he never suspects. 

He sees everyone in terms of himself. 

And, since he would go to.prison rather than drown a rat, 

Why do we need law and sanitation? 


It is all very simple and praiseworthy . . . Only 
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THE NEGRO CHURCH 


This church is a friendly place. 

It is small and unimposing, set familiarly in a grove of 
trees. 

Inside, it is scarcely more than a large room with a plat- 
form at the end. 


Perhaps that is why it is friendly. 

I can imagine God dropping in here for a chat after visiting 
the fashionable churches on the avenue. 

Even I, rank white outsider, am wrapped in its friendliness. 


The dark face of the preacher shines with simple faith. 
His voice throbs with the eloquence of a cello. 

Gently he rocks himself to and fro, and his words come 
rhythmically. Like a chant they rise and fall. 

“O Lord,” he says, “sabe us from pride! Sabe us from 
thinkin’ we’se better than our brudder.” 

The ring of black faces grows tenser. 

“Amen!” they answer, rocking with him, swept by his 
eloquence. 

“O Lord, sabe us from covetousness! Sabe us from wantin’ 
to be richer than our brudder.” 

‘“Amen”’ to that, and “Amen” again. The rhythm stirs in 
our blood. I am answering with them. 

“And O Lord, sabe us from sloth! Sabe us from sittin’ 
round in the sun all day, doin’ nuthin’!” 


[181] 
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This touches us near at hand. The amens are few and 
faint. 

“O Lord, sabe us from fornication!” 

We respond again, fervently, a little ostentatiously. 


The preacher’s face grows duskier, warmer, his voice more 
thrilling. 

He is rocking with abandon now, bending and bowing from 
side to side. The beat of his words is like a tom-tom. 

We are reeds bending in the wind, and like fire in the brush 
our words start and rustle. 

“Amen, amen—O Lord, sabe us!” 


Curiously I am divided against myself. 
One part is friendly, and a little amused. I am sure now 


that God has dropped in for a chat. 


But something else is released in me, something that I 
scarcely know. It has slipped through a little door 
that I keep locked. 

Primal it is, and formless, and very, very strong. There 
are Nautch dances in it, and Dionysian revels . . . 
and lunging Voodoo rites . . . 


1 must thrust it back and close the little door. Not for me 
is the tom-tom! 
I will be friendly, and a little amused. 
And perhaps God will chat with me. 
Eunice Tietjens 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT OF LOVE 


(The author of the following poem served on one of the coroner’s juries 
in @ recent notorious case of alleged double murder in Ina, Illinois.) 


“Elsie, sweetheart,” 

The commonplace preacher said— 

The bogus preacher who had been her paramour, 
But not admitted lover 

Till white poison had wrought a black shadow 
Over a black shadow. 

“Elsie, sweetheart, Elsie,” 

This trivial lover repeated— 

This lover of thin and thinning hair, 

With wrinkles and suspected wrinkles, 

Who had confessed to murder 

And was seeking her confession— 

As they stood alone 

In the night-hours of the morning; 

While the state’s attorney, the coroner, 

And the sheriff, and the prying reporters, 
Waited in the corridor of the court-house 

At the town of Mount Vernon. 


“Elsie, sweetheart, Elsie,” 

The eyes of the preacher repeated; 
For the residue of her beauty, 
Which her pallid grief had left her, 


Had warmed the coldness of his eyes 
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And softened the hardness of his vision 
And filled the vacancy of his stare, 
Till his eyes seemed to be the eyes 

Of a man of true vision. 


At the age of thirty-six years 

It was sweet indeed to her heart 

To be amorously called sweetheart, 

Even by a man of thin hair, and thinning, 
With wrinkles and suspected wrinkles; 
For bright-eyed Chastity 

And the joy of her snow-white girlhood 
Came back to her now 

In a dream which she was dreaming 

In the night-hour of the morning. 

But her pallid grief, to become more pallid, 
Chastened the joy of the pallid dreamer 
Of her, the mother of three children 
Whose father she had murdered: 

Her legal husband, 

Proclaimed by her own heart’s altar 

And the church’s altar, 

But denied by the black process 

Of the white poison. 

Therefore the twin black shadow of death- 
The black death of her husband 


And of the wife of the murderer-preacher: 





Therefore the twin black shadow of their shame, 
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Alva N. Turner 


And the pallid grief of the night-hours 
Of the morning. 


She answered the last embrace 

Of the arms of the commonplace preacher, 
With the thin hair, thinning, 

With wrinkles and suspected wrinkles. 
They were short arms, like his heavy short body, 
And suggestive of his helpless short hope 
In the long hour of pale confession. 
Nevertheless 

These arms other women had coveted; 
For he had been the avarice of women: 
And strangely; 

For his personality was nil 

And his conversation was barren, 

For his cheap thoughts were cheaper 
Than the cheapest thoughts of the ruck. 


But she returned his last embrace, 
And gave him the guilty embryo 
Of her guilty confession 
In the truthful kiss of her false lips; 
While the state’s attorney, the coroner, 
And the sheriff, and the cruel reporters 
Listened in the corridor 
And waited. 
Alva N. Turner 
[185] 
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TWO POEMS 


THE SOLITUDE OF GLASS 


No ferns, but 
Fringed rock 
Spreads on hills 


To cover us. 


On stone of pollen 
At the bend of sight 
Stiff rocks 


Cast violet eyes 


Like rays of shadow, 
Roam 

Impenetrable 

In a cold of glass— 


The sun, a lichen 
Spreading on the sky 
For days 

Behind the cold; 


The burros, 
Like iron-filings 
Gathered to 
The adamant. 
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THE UPPER MEADOWS 


The harvest falls 
Throughout the valleys 
With a sound of 
Fire in leaves— 


The harsh trees 

Heavy with light 

Beneath the flame, and aging, 
Have risen high and higher— 


Apricots, 

The clustered 

Fur of bees 

Above the gray rocks of the uplands; 


The hunter deep in summer; 
Grass laid low by what comes, 
Feet or air— 

But motion, aging. 


Yvor Winters 


Yvor Winters 
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LANDSCAPE POEMS 


I 


Only such faintly desolate wan places 
Could bear tonight. 


So like a slight young child 
With thin quiescent hands i 
A pallor of dawn traces, 

Or an old woman whose years 
Run like water under ice, 

These motionless pines and sands 
Take the sunset light. 


Only those who have a little died 
Could bear tonight. 


Il 





A tree may be laughter in the spring, ' 
Or a promise, 
Or conceit. 

In the summer it may be anything 


Lazy and warm with life 
And sweet. 


In the fall, 
It is the answer 
To a long-forgotten call. 
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But on a lonely winter night, 

In still air, 

When it takes the shape of a candle-flame 
Springing dark from a hill all white, 

It is a dare. 


Ill 


They have built a blossoming tree 
Out of their talk about you. 

Soft white flower sentences 

And fluttering iittle word petals 
Make luminous beauty in the shadow 
That is the silence between them. 


Flaking like dogwood 

Into pale layers of conversation, 
The tree of their talking 

Is a wal! behind which I am hiding. 


They do not know that my silence 

Is the dark trunk of their tree. 

They do not know that my thoughts 

Give each glimmering petal its twitch of black. 


Hazel Collister Hutchison 


Hazel Collister Hutchison 
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FOUR POEMS 


MY CITY 


Tenderness and pity 
And love alone 
Shall build my city, 


Stone on stone. 





Those beneath a steeple 
Of whirling air 

Shall be my people 
Praying there. 


Who will make love cover 
Both stars and sod— 

He shall be my lover 

And my god. 





WIND AND WATER | 


Blow, blow, ye wild winds four; 
And rise, ye torn tides three! 
But do not blow against my door, 
Or rise where I can hear or see! 

For I am weary of things that weep, 
Rising and falling, 

Never to sleep; 
Tortured I am by things that cry, 
Rising and falling, ) 
Never to die. 
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Sara Bard Field 


COULD YOU NOT WATCH WITH ME ONE LITTLE HOUR 


I am that woman who would wait for dawn, 
Nor slept while the slow moon rode into sight; 
Who, fighting weariness, gazed full upon 

The starry circle drawn around the night. 

I saw the Milky Way fade like a cloud, 

And, drowsy-lidded, watched the distance grow 
Between me and the Pleiades, nor bowed 

To heavy hands of sleep upon my brow. 


Then, when night grew more stilly palpitate 
Listening for the faint birth-cry of morn, 

And the cock crew, I, at the very gate, 

Fell into cloddish slumber, all out-worn. 

Even as I slept, soft as a look or sigh, 

The Dawn with Love beside her passed me by. 








| INTO THE SHADOW 


I fear you no longer, grave. 
Once I shrank from your sinister cold— 
Now I think of the ache you save 

And the soothing silences you hold. 
I turn toward the city of the dead, 
Not because I have grown more brave— 
But one I love lies there in his bed, 
And I would fall deeper and yet more deep 
Into the shadow of his sleep. 

Sara Bard Field 
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POEMS 


A YOUNG GIRL 


Her eye is on fire 

With a quicker greed 
Than the heavenly eagle’s 
For Ganymede. 


Blood 

Is what she will get if she can, 
And be content— 

Blood of a man. 


Her sweep 

Of talons at the face 
Seems to a boy 
Glittering grace. 





And yet her eye 
Is wide and clear, 
With little more in it 
Than fear. 


And all the plumage 
On her dress 

Is only swiftness 
To possess; 


Is a wing to swoop, 
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Witter Bynner 


But never to fly, 
Not to see 
High mountains by. 


Follow her, 

Like a wind she goes; 
Hesitate, 

Backward she blows. 


Doubt her at all 
There’s a knife in her lip, 
And her words are the whining 


Of a whip, 


And her young laugh changes 
In mid-air— 

You hear a shrilling 

Harlot swear. 


When 

Will she at last have done 

With the thousand men she wants 
In one! 


When 

Will she rather be alone 
Than know the broken heart 
Her own? 


[193] 
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THE SINGING HUNTSMAN 


The huntswoman-moon was my mother, 
And the song-man, Apollo, my sire; 
And I know either trick like the other, 
The trick of the bow and the lyre. 


And when beauty darts by me or lingers, 
When it opens or folds its wing, 

On bow and on lyre are my fingers, 

And I shoot, and I sing. 


THE LONG WAY 


I have gone the long way round 

With half the world between. 

I have come the long way back again, 
And things that I have seen 

Ripple behind me, lost and lost, 

And only this is clear: 

I who have been away from you 

Am home again, am here. 


They have said that love is light— 
Yes, everywhere I went; 

And I was wiser than the rest, 
And they were discontent. 

But little you have to answer me, 
And I no more to say 

Till I shall be coming back to you 
Again the long way. 
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Witter Bynner 


THERE ARE TOO MANY DEAD 
To Paul Thévanaz 
There are too many dead 
That you should join them, Paul. 
You belong with us instead, 
If you belong at all 
Except with the winged paling red 
Where lost flamingoes call. 


But so few there are alive 
With easy natural will 

Loving the summer dive, 
Choosing the winter chill, 
That, even dying, you survive 
Us who are living still. 


TO ONE IN CHINA 





Following westward, where we heard you call, 
The willing sun and I have come away, 

Noon to its covert, I to burial 

In the most golden darkness of Cathay. 


a 


—— 


Enclose me with your shadows, wrap me round 
With the wonder of the midnight of your breath! 
I yield my forehead to the living ground, 
I am obeisant to the touch of death. 
Witter Bynner 
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FINALE 


His eyes were stars to follow, 

They led me in a magic wood— 

Oh, such a sweet dim hollow! 

(And no one guessed and no one should.) 
We gathered a bewitched red flower 
That held us spellbound for an hour. 
Then each went on a different way— 

I, to my nearing marriage-day. 


I’ve always been a kind true wife, 
Made little breeches, baked good bread; 
And three fine children owe me life— 
Two mops of brown and one gold head. 
Now, crashing through my quiet world, 
A black newspaper-line is hurled— 

It shrieks his death beyond the sea 
Who years and yéars is dead to me. 


“Mother, why are you strange and still, 
And do not sew my wedding-gown?” 

“It will be done in time. Until 

This faintness passes, child, sit down 
Beside me. It’s my heart, you know 
The heart that loved your father so . 
When young as yours and far from wise, 
My first-born with the starry eyes!” 


Lilian White Spencer 
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THE COMEDIAN RETIRES 


I must bolt my shop door. 

I have no laughter more— 

Do not ask me for any. : i 
I have emptied my store, 

I have scraped every cranny 
With fingers that bled— 
With fingers that bled. 


I can give you no more— 
Not a kernel or husk, 
Not a cockle or grain. 

I will bolt up my door, 

I will sit in my house 
And watch while the dusk 
Creeps in from the rain 
Like a shivering mouse— 
Like a shivering mouse. 


Ralph E. Greene 


NEW YEAR 


We make a mark on space, a scratch on sand, 
A gesture in the void, and call it Time; 

As though our times lay not in some dark hand, 
As though life moved to reason or to rhyme. 


V.. H. Friedlaender 
[197] 
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SONGS OF SILENCE 


A GRAVE IN WINTER 


Like tremulous spirits the snow flutters down through the 
hemlocks, 
More gently than sound. 
There she is sleeping alone in the grave as we left her, 
Calm in the ground. 





Out of lost silent aeons she rose to a moment of being, 
Coming to birth. 
Now she lies as we left her there, waiting the long journey 
homeward, 
Back through the earth. 


When the spring comes to wither the blanket of funera 
snow-petals, 
She will wake from her dream, 
And move into silence, a little more slowly than snow- t 


flakes / 


Melt in the stream. 


WAITING 


The soul of my love is gone. She has slipped away } 
Where all the future and present are one at last. 
And you let her go, her jailer, indifferent clay! 
How could you understand—you, a part of the past? 
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And part of my soul, part of me, has followed after, 
The part that made what we were together—a song. 
And all that remains of my soul is a flutter of laughter, 
Knowing my foolish flesh cannot prison it long. 


SILENCE 


When they ask you why I am still, 

When people ask you why I write no more, 
But sit here deadly still 

Watching the sea-wind blow the clouds across the sky: 
Tell them that I am dead; 

Tell them that once here lay a golden head 
Beside me on the pillow, and it fled; 

This sea-wind came 

And swept my gold away, 

And I went after, blown upon a cry 

Along the vanishing air. 

These hands, these bones that stay 
Deserve no name. 

Say I am dead. 


My love, my love, I cannot find you anywhere. 


HER DAWN 


Around my circling bar a whisper stole. 
The night-long drooping leaves stirred with the morn, 
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As gently she began to wind her horn, 
And myriad tiny muffled bells to toll. 
Along my harbor dreams began to roll 
In from the sea I dreaded once, forlorn, 
Fleeing an old nostalgia that, reborn, P 
Tugged at the worldly moorings of my soul. 5- 





My furlings fluttered, restless to be free, 
Hearing her song. Soft dawned the morning star. 
Then on a gust of bright reality 
She loosed my soul. Full spread, I follow far 
Across the sunlit seas of truths that are, 
Shunning the fogs that seem and strive to be. 
Chard Powers Smith 


WHITE MUSIC 


Snowflakes! .. . 
Little frozen grace-notes 
Straying 
From the symphony of the sky, 
And beating 
A soft tattoo on the drums 
Of a white winter’s night! 
Challiss Silvay 


| 
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A SIBERIAN STATION 


Trains— 

Going nowhere, 
Coming from no place. 
Heat, filth, flies, 
Sticky and buzzing. 
Heat. 


People, innumerable people 
Filling the huge gray station; 
Squatting on the platform, 
Talking, forever talking; 
Making tea, the lucky ones, 
Sitting on huge round loaves 
Of black bread 

As on a throne. 


Groups reading the flaming posters— 


A raw hand, dripping blood, 
Shrieking for cleb, cleb; 

Groups eating sun-flower seeds, 
Strewing their brown husks 


Like autumn leaves upon the ground. 


Trains and trains, 
Like long-dead snakes 
Swarming with ant-like people: 


SIBERIAN SKETCHES 
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Soldats, refugees, 

Bolshevik prisoners 

Barred like wild beasts in the box-cars; 
Hunger clothed in rags, 

And typhus naked. 


All going nowhere, 
Coming from no place. 


DESPAIR 


I saw a face 

Like a skull, 

With thin yellow-paper skin 
Drawn across its gruésome bones 
To make a house, 

That Despair and Fear 

Might lurk and hide there. 


And ever and anon 

They peered through the eye-holes, 
And then crept back 

To their dark corners, 

Leaving the windows empty. 


The skeleton hands 

That gripped the hot ledge 

Of the little window 

High in the box-car-prison’s side, 
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Eloise Elizabeth Provines 


Stretched feebly down to me, 
Curled like distorted talons; 

And a stench like beasts, long caged, 
Hung in the air. 


The cracked heat-blackened lips 

Shuddered away from yellow fangs, 

And a hoarse voice implored me, 

“Cigaretto, Sistra— 

“Cigaretto!” 

With heart-wrung hand 

I tossed our last half-finished pack. 

It fell. 

The train moved on. 

He dropped his head upon his arms—and wept. 


EXECUTIONS 


A wall— 

Dead, 

Pitiless, 

Its mutilated face grey as the leaden skies— 
Stares with glazed eyes 

Upon a desolate field, 

Waiting. 

They come. 

The guards’ shoes ring on the frozen ground; 
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The heavy feet of the prisoners scuff the snow, 
Scuff the snow. 

Black-shawled women, bearded men and boys. 
The bleak wind jeers their sunken eyes, 

The bleak wind jeers their yellow cheeks, 
Pierces the ragged sacking round their feet, 
Twitches their sleeves and bids them hurry on- 
Bids the living dead to hurry on! 

The wall is waiting. 


And once again the field’s unsated thirst 
Sucks the red wine, 

And once again the wall’s dead eyes 
Stare at the justice meted man by man. 
A flame of life— 

Of death— 

And wall and field stand empty, 
Waiting. 


SIBERIAN SOLDIERS—1920 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Down the uleetsa, 

Down the Bolshoya Uleetsa, 
Irkuts’ Great Street. 
Clump, clump, clump, 

Fall the heavy feet. 








Eloise Elizabeth Provines 


The cold grey curtain of the silence 

Stirs faint and sullen to their weary tread. 
The ravished shops look on with vacant stare. 
The passing peasant never turns his head. 
The fur-clad woman has no glance to spare. 


Victory, glory 

Ah! 

Who hangs his garlands round the ugly necks 

Of beasts of burden?— 

Or places laurel crowns upon the heads of cattle to be 
slain? 

But step by step with this forsaken band 

Pace the familiar sisters known of old: 

Kolodney, Kholodney— 

On each inan’s shoulder rests a grisly hand: 

The one is Hunger and the other Cold. 


Dumb lips, articulate alone in song, 

They swell the swaying silence, wave on wave 
Music that cries from age-long-weary souls, 
Dirges that sink to a despairful parting, 
Waver, and fall like sod upon a grave. 


They pass. 
Across the curtaining silence lie 
The faint blue shadows of a lost child’s cry. 


Eloise Elizabeth Provines 
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COMMENT 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


T must have been about twenty years ago, one summer 
in Cornish, New Hampshire, that William Vaughn 
Moody introduced me to his friend Robinson. “He’s a 
mighty good poet,’ Moody had told me beforehand; “very 
simple bare style—you must read Captain Craig.” 

At that time I had never heard of Robinson, and the few 
words exchanged in our casual meeting did not reveal very 
much of a personality always singularly reticent. But I 
bought and read the Captain Craig volume and whatever 
else I could get hold of, and relished the nutty flavor of an 
original mind, the meaty richness of a poetic product 
sharply individual, and different from early or late 
Victorians, from the Celtic group, from the fin-de-siécle 
poets of the nineties, and even from the other two of the 
trio of intimate friends—Moody himself and Ridgeley 
Torrence. 

Robinson had few readers in those days, but, few or 
many, he was ascetically vowed to the art. He is one of 
the few American poets who have accepted such meagre 
terms as the muse offered and made no further effort to 
earn a living. What this meant for twenty or thirty years 
no one has ever learned, or is ever likely to learn, from the 
poet himself. President Roosevelt, becoming aware of the 
man’s work, tried to help him out financially through an 
appointment in the New York custom-house. But he 
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struck a rock-ribbed obstinate character—Robinson did 
not like the routine, and he would not take the govern- 
ment’s salary without doing its work. Neither sinecure 
nor desk-slavery for him, so he promptly resigned and 
persisted in the path he had chosen. And it took the 
laggard world a long time to come his way, in spite of the 
publicity attending the presidential pass-word. 

In reading Robinson’s Collected Poems in chronological 
order, one notes a gradual and sure development. It 
begins with The Children of the Night, poems of 1890-97. 
Here one finds no juvenilia—neither immature thinking 
nor faulty workmanship. To be sure, the poet tries 
ballades and villanelles, though hardly in the gay tempo of 
the Austin-Dobson fashion of the hour. And he offers 
many sonnets—a more enduring fashion, always with a 
firm touch on the form and with an eye for 


The perfect word that is the poet’s wand. 


With sonnet-like compactness he writes Richard Cory, one 
of the first, and still one of the best, of his numerous 
studies of tragic incongruities in human character. And 
in a number of poems he sounds the key-note of his austere 
philosophy—this Credo of his youth, for example, contains 
the germ of his later thinking, except that the assertion 
with which it closes would today be a question: 

I cannot find my way: there is no star 

In all the shrouded heavens anywhere; 


And there is not a whisper in the air 
Of any living voice, but one so far 
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That I can hear it only as a bar 

Of lost imperial music, played when fair 
And angel fingers wove, and unaware, 
Dead leaves to garlands where no roses are. 


No, there is not a glimmer nor a call 

For one who welcomes, welcomes when he fears, 
The black and awful chaos of the night. 

For through it all—above, beyond it all- 

I know the far-sent message of the years, 

I feel the coming glory of the Light. 

No facile faith could satisfy this poet—it is a stern 
spiritual discipline which he has accepted through the 
years, one not always relieved even by that remote vision 
of “the coming glory of the Light.” But though the 
Puritan God of his fathers is never personally in evidence, 
we feel in Robinson’s make-up something akin to him—an 
outreaching toward his implacable austerity and blinding 
majesty through orbit on orbit of modern discovery and 
thought. 

In this keynote volume the memorable poems are al! 
brief, and, except Cory and one or two others, are in sonnet 
form—Cliff Klingenhagen, Amaryllis, Calvary and Verlaine, 
besides the Credo. In these, and more emphatically in the 
long narratives of his second volume, it became evident 
that Robinson was chiefly interested in some of the less 
obvious aspects of human psychology—one might almost 
say the psychology of failure; and that he brought to bear 
upon this fascinating study a keenly sympathetic mind 
moved’ by wonder and awe, and lit by a somewhat acrid 
humor. The heart-motive was there-also, but emotion was 
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held in stern control—the intellect had to authenticate it. 
The long narrative Captain Craig was frankly an intimate 
study of a human derelict, one whose philosophy was 
staunch enough to win for his old age a dignified and self- 
respecting exit, and the blaring triumph of a brass-band 
funeral: the first entry—this poem—of a series of spiritual 
biographies whose latest magnificent number is The Man 
Who Died Twice. 

If Robinson had been deflected from his purpose by the 
lack of response to his first two books, we should have had 
the imprint of an exceptional mind in a few memorable 
poems, but we should hardly have suspected the new 
poet’s range and power. Between the Captain Craig 
volume and The Town Down the River he allowed himself 
eight years of maturing thought and developing art. The 
opening poem in this third venture, The Master, which is 
second only to Whitman’s grand elegy among the 
numerous poems in praise of Lincoln, struck the strongest 
chord he had as yet sounded. A great soul is a more 
difficult subject than a small one, and this is a profoundly 
adequate study of the man who 

Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth. 
Six years later, in 1916, Robinson put out The Man 
Against the Sky,in 1917 Merlin, in 1920 Lancelot and The 
Three Taverns; and in 1921-24 the series of long narratives 
Avon’s Harvest (this with shorter poems), Roman Barth- 
alow, and The Man Who Died Twice. 
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If the psychology of failure, or of that uncertain middle 
ground between spiritual success and failure, is Robinson’s 
recurrent motive, it may be interesting to study his 
attitude and his methods in presenting that motive in art. 
It is heroic, not ignoble, struggle that engages him, or if 
not heroic, at least the struggle of highly strung, sensitive 
souls to fulfil their manifest destiny; ending either in 
acceptance of compromise, or in tragic spiritual revolt that 
induces some kind of dark eclipse. The form is usually 
narrative, with the poet as the narrator, under some 
assumption of friendship or at least neighborliness; but in 
the longer poems we have, as a rule, monologue and 
dialogue, the characters unfolding their perplexities, or 
recording their action upon each other, in long speeches 
which are not talk, as talk actually ever was or could be, 
but which are talk intensified into an extra-luminous self- 
revelation; as if an X-ray, turned into the suffering soul, 
made clear its hidden structural mysteries. 

Robinson’s method is thus akin to that of the psycho- 
analyst who encourages confessional monologue, or uses 
dialogue, as a probe to strike through the poison of lies 
and appearances and reveal the truth. When this poet 
has done with his characters—with Captain Craig, or 
Gabrielle Barthalow, or Avon, or “‘the man who died 
twice,” or even Shakespeare—there is nothing to do but 
pass them on to the Angel with the Flaming Sword, for so 
far as earth has power to strip them bare they stand naked 
in tragic beauty before us. 
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Sometimes he uses his method with almost bitter 
brevity, as in Richard Cory, ‘fohn Gorham, Another Dark 
Lady, Lorraine, Clavering, and certain sonnets of marital 
discord; but brevity which nearly always heightens the 
dramatic effect. Again he pushes it to the other extreme 
of too detailed analysis in speeches of too great length. 
The first long narrative, Captain Craig, would gain by 
compression; and one of the latest, Roman Barthalow, be- 
comes prolix in the person of Penn-Raven, who is allowed 
to absorb three hundred lines in five or six too explanatory 
and expository speeches, following the catastrophe and 
blurring its sharp agony with words. 

Perhaps the temptation to excess is strongest in the two 
legendary poems Merlin and Lancelot; here it is emphasized 
by the academic traditions of conventionalized archaistic 
speech. Not that Robinson adopts an archaic style, or 
forswears all modern significance, in his use of the per- 
petually typical old tales; but to me at least his modern 
instinct and habit of mind seem out of place in Camelot, as 
if a tweed-suited and felt-hatted American were trying to 
possess the Vatican gardens and the Borgian suite of 
Pinturicchio-decorated chambers. I find him more at 
home in America, where the endless war between man and 
fate goes on as relentlessly as in mediaeval Camelot or 
ancient Thebes, and where his intuitive and searching 
mind finds no lack of subjects. Here his art is, beyond 
dispute, authentic and authoritative. 

However, I would not exclude from my list of favorites 
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at least two of this poet’s eight or ten studies of famous 
men. Not The Three Taverns—I don’t feel very close to 
Saint Paul in that; nor does Napoleon tell his secret in The 
Island; and even Roosevelt does not quite come alive in 
The Revealer. Rembrandt and John Brown both talk too 
explicitly to be quite in character, though the latter’s last 
word is worth all the rest—that superb line, 


I shall have more to say when I am dead. 


But The Master is a masterpiece, and I am almost ready to 
say as much for Ben Jonson’s monologue about his friend 
Shakespeare. At least I feel in this poem a close approach 
to the very man; not quite the whole story, perhaps, but a 
true hint toward the greatness and weakness of that 
enigmatic and fascinating character who told everybody’s | 
story but his own. 

To return to the poet’s neighbors: I have mentioned a 
few of the sonnets and other brief poems which portray 
some of them—sketches as powerful as a Zorn etching. 
Somewhat more detailed are poems like Flammonde, 
Llewellyn and the Tree, Isaac and Archibald, Aunt Isabel, 
and the exquisitely tender and beautiful Mr. Flood’s Party. 
In all these—and certain others—one feels a gleam of light 
into hidden retreats of living and individual human souls. 
In a few poems he studies his fellow-countrymen in the 
mass, in a mood satirical, philosophical or even prophetic. 
Cassandra utters a solemn warning: 


Are you to pay for what you have 
With all you are? 
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is a question which strikes to the heart of our too glib and 
facile democracy. And Demos gives the born aristocrat’s 
answer: 
The few shall save 
The many, or the many are to fall— 
Still to be wrangling in a noisy grave. 

In The Town Down the River we have the poet’s challenge 
to life, and life’s indifference to his challenge, its persist- 
ence in its course. The young, the mature, the old, 
“plodding forward from afar,” answer the scorn of the 
Watcher by the Way with protests against his efforts to 
stop them; until the Watcher himself is reconciled to the 
eternal movement of the race toward the mysterious city 
of hope: 

“Hark,”’ said one; “I hear the River 
Calling always, night and day.” 

“Forward then—the lights are shining,” 
Said the Watcher by the Way. 

Of these few meditative poems—personal unfoldings of 
the poet’s philosophy—The Man Against the Sky is the 
latest and most important. The poem is a question, not an 
answer: 

Where was he going, this man against the sky? 

You know not, nor do I. 
An “orient Word that will not be erased” is as far as 
Robinson can go toward hope. And it is not very far from 
despair: 


And all for what, the devil only knows! 
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he cries; and at last sums up man’s protest in the bitter 
query, 

If after all that we have lived and thought, 

All comes to Naught— 

If there be nothing after Now, 


And we be nothing anyhow, 
And we know that—why live? 


Robinson's recent long narratives in blank verse, 4von’s 
Harvest and Roman Barthalow, \ead up to the latest and 
finest of all, The Man Who Died Twice. Avon's Harvest is 
a weird, almost pathological confession of a haunted soul, 
destroyed by over-sensitive brooding which leads to mania 
and death. Roman Barthalow involves three characters. 

“Of these one, the titular hero and husband, comes alive 
after years of slow petrifaction and plucks what promises 
to be a new life out of the dead stump of the old. The 
second, the “resident saviour” who startles into sudden 
energy the two dead souls of husband and wife, carries his 
ineffable self away, none the worse, after the catastrophe 
and too many pages of dissertation. The third and most 
interesting, Gabrielle the wife, who has gone dead through 
pride, fear of life, intellectual aloofness and the shunning of 
emotion, cannot endure the sudden fierce revelation of her 
own spiritual demise, and drowns herself in order to die 
indeed: a marvellous study, this, of the over-protected and 
exacting woman whose too-beautiful mind and body 
demand the impossible and accept nothing short of the 
demand. 
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The latest of these soul-biographies, The Man Who Died 
Twice, seems to me the best of all—Robinson’s masterpiece 
in that kind. It is the record of a great soul, self-ruined 
and self-betrayed. Fernando Nash, born to be of the line 
of Bach and Beethoven, the man of genius who never ful- 
filled his genius, is a grand figure in his ruin, and in honor 
of his tragic agony the poet tolls deep bells and beats 
muffled drums. The solemn fall of the lines strikes on the 
heart like the slow march of a regiment passing with dirges 
to a hero’s burial. It is quite wonderful what the poet has 
done with his simple instrument of blank verse, piling up 
splendid chords that seem to reverberate through cathedral 
aisles as he records disaster. 

The grim sardonic humor of the hero’s fall— 

This foiled initiate who had seen and felt 

Meanwhile the living fire, 
discovered beating a street brawl of salvation drums— 
there is something modern and American and democrat- 
ically grotesque about this kind of tragedy, as truth itself 
is grotesque in its ruthless disregard of grace. But because 
the man does not lie to himself, he plucks a kind of 
triumph out of failure: 

God was good 

To give my soul to me before I died 

Entirely, and He was no more than just 

In taking all the rest away from me; 


I had it, and I knew it, and I failed Him. 
I did not wait. 


So he comes alive again before his final death: 
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And a vast joy... 
Told him, in silence that was more than speech, 
That after passion, arrogance and ambition, 
Doubt, fear, defeat, sorrow and desperation, 
He had wrought out of martyrdom the peace 
That passeth understanding. 


The poem is itself a symphony. Never has Robinson 
rolled out such magnificent harmonies as in the superb 
climax of this poem. His art, matured and disciplined, has 
risen to a great universal theme—for there is no such thing 
as success, and failure is the lot of all, the soul’s dignity 
being measured by the grandeur of its unfulfilled dream 
rather than the relative littleness of its achievement. 

No doubt the poet, in spite of the hard battle he has 
fought and the victory he has won, felt autobiographic 
significance in certain lines. One may say of him, as he of 
his battered hero, 


There was in the man, 
With all his frailties and extravagances, 
The caste of an inviolable distinction 
That was to break and vanish only in fire 
When other fires that had so long consumed him 
Could find no more to burn. And there was in him 
A giant’s privacy of lone communion 
With older giants who had made a music 
Whereof the world was not impossibly 
Not the last note. And there was in him always, 
Unqualified by guile, and unsubdued 
By failure and remorse or by redemption, 
The grim nostalgic passion of the great 
For glory all but theirs. 


A few years ago we were all congratulating Mr. Robin 
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son on his jubilee. The tribute of Edgar Lee Masters 
ended as follows: 

As a craftsman he is a master, as a thinker he is subtle and original, as 
an artist he has kept the faith. The poets of America look to him, now 
that he is at the meridian cf his career, to fight on in the war of spiritual- 
izing America, since he has inherited this day of hope after a beginning 
that did not bring adequate reward. 

Somewhat shy and aloof, haughtily austere in thought 
and manner of life, imaginatively observant, impassioned 
like tempered steel, Mr. Robinson stands today, as in his 
more obscure yesterdays, adequate, uncompromising, a 
big man, a thorough and keen-visioned artist. 

Someone has called him “the proudest figure in 
American letters.’’ At least he led the modern procession 
for his countrymen; wilful and self-advised, he struck his 
own path, and found, no doubt with surprise, that he had 
blazed a trail for others. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
SOUND AND FURY 
The Flaming Terrapin, by Roy Campbell. Lincoln Mac- 
veagh, The Dial Press, New York. 
Sound and fury—but in this instance signifying an epic. 
Mr. Campbell brandishes his words with an heroic clangor 
and reverberation— 


The Flaming Terrapin that towed the Ark 
Rears up his hump of thunder on the dark, 
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And like a mountain seamed with rocky scars, 
Tufted with forests, barnacled with stars, 
Crinkles white rings, as from its ancient sleep 
Into a foam of life he wakes the Deep. 

His was the crest that from the angry sky 

Tore down the hail; he made the boulders fly 
Like balls of paper, splintered icebergs, hurled 
Lassoes of dismal smoke around the world, 

And like a bunch of crisp and crackling straws, 
Coughed the sharp lightning from his craggy jaws. 


Make way, you hyper-aesthetes, make way for the heav- 
ing churning Terrapin, who lurches inevitably on: 


And where he crawls upon the solid ground, 
Gigantic flowers, exploding from the sand, 
Spread fans of blinding color all around. 


Like an overgrown Jubal Mr. Campbell hurls huge 
vigorous sounds, volleying simultaneously through in- 
numerable horns, trumpets, tubas and saxophones. His 
epic roars across a flaming background. Old Noah is 
amusingly reminiscent of the fabulous Paul Bunyan: 


When Noah thundered with his monstrous axe 
In the primeval forest, and his boys, 

Shaping the timbers, curved their gristled backs, 
The ranges rocked and rumbled with the noise. 
And as the trees came crashing down lengthwise, 
And sprayed their flustered birds into the skies, 
The pwn confetti, soaring far and frail, 

With such a feathered glory strewed the gale, 
That to the firmament they reared a new 

But brighter galaxy. . . . 


And when the Ark has finally been built, along comes 
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the elemental Br’er Terrapin, picturesque symbol of /’é/an 
vital: 

Cleaving the ocean’s flatness with its bold 

Ridges of glory, rose a towering dome 

As the great Terrapin, bulking on high, 

Spread forth his huge dimensions on the sky. 

Old Noah then shrewdly grapples the Terrapin with his 
stone anchor and away they go—Terrapin, Ark, Noah and 
his crew—hurtling through the hurricanes and maelstroms 
of the Flood: 

Round the stark Horn with buckled masts she clove, 
Round the lean fore-arm of the World she drove. 
Round the stark Horn, the lupanar of Death, 

Where she and that fierce Lesbian, the Typhoon, 
Roli smoking in the blizzard’s frosty breath, 

While, like a skinny cockroach, the faint moon 
Crawls on their tattered blanket, whose dark woof 
Of knitted cloud shrouds their dread dalliance, proof 
To the white archery of the sun, and those 

Thin javelins that cold Orion throws. 

Mr. Campbell, like old Noah slashing at the trees, will 
bring down upon his head a shower of fluttering reviewers 
and poetasters. His faults are flagrant, even brazen. He 
dares to personify such old-fashioned abstractions as 
Corruption and Mediocrity. He parallels the Miltonic 
fall of Satan. He drags Amphion and Mars and Cerberus 
out of their ancient boxes. With loops and festoons of 
dependent clauses he alienates pronouns from their ante- 
cedents. There is, moreover, a monotony of tempo in this 
poem, a too continuous rip-snorting, like the Mississippi 
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River bad-man—‘I am the unchained alligator of the 
dismal Florida swamps.” 

But miraculously Mr. Campbell’s epic escapes tedium. 
It is neither ponderous nor Miltonic. He rides his muse 
with a lusty humor, and like “Bellerophon, the primal 
cowboy,” he shoots “whistling up the smooth blue roads 
of air.” In a manner quite individual he is as memorable 
and muscular as Masefield in Dauber. He shouts and 
stamps with the playboy gusto of Vachel Lindsay—minus 
the parochialism. 

The sophisticated reader will venture upon this poem (it 
at all) rather gingerly. He will scratch it first to see how 
deep the gilt goes. Let him bite it hard between his teeth 
or ring it down upon the counter. The metal is sound, not 
spurious. He will find here a violent headlong allegory 
(not distressingly allegorical), growing out of a burning 
and exalted mood— 


Light strikes the slow somnambulistic mind 
And sweeps her forth to ride the rushing wind. . . . 


The reader, after riding the same tornado, lands finally 
—rather amazed at this poet so exuberantly objective ina 
day of egocentric subtleties. Nevertheless Mr. Camp- 
bell’s poem, though perhaps an anomaly, is completely 
contemporary in feeling. It is a saga of the persistence and 
adventuring of life, an expression of biological reverence. 

Mitchell Dawson 
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Here Again Is Mr. Viereck 
HERE AGAIN IS MR. VIERECK 


The Haunted House and Other Poems, and The Three 
Sphinxes and Other Poems, by George Sylvester Viereck. 
(Nos. 578-9.) Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kansas. 
In the first of these books Mr. Viereck complains in a 

preface of the treatment he received during the war. That 

is a question which should not influence any reviewer of 
his verse; and Poetry especially, which protested edito- 
rially against his expulsion from the Poetry Society of 

America, is now concerned only with the verse-contents of 

these two small volumes. 

The first thing that stirs in the mind is a dim memory of 
having read some of these poems before, and of having 
liked them better then than now. Here, perhaps, lies the 
most important consideration in judging them: they are 
the products of a rhetorically inflated fashion which has 
passed. They suffer accordingly the handicap of any poem 
which has become demoded. It must be a very good poem 
to survive despite its date-mark. 

Take Nineveh, which arraigns and celebrates New York. 
It is a rather creditable example of a kind of eloquent ode 
once popular, and no doubt it was received with acclaim 
in 1907. But there is not enough depth of comprehension 
and compassion to make it of enduring social value, and 
its artistic quality is not fine enough to help it survive. 
Today its phraseology seems time-worn and its denuncia- 
tions theatrical. It throws, an effective search-light on the 
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surfaces of sin and gayety, without particularly differen- 
tiating between the two. The blood is temporarily stirred 
by the resounding language, but the mind is unconvinced, 
and the heart would prefer even the most impersonal 
sociologist to so harsh a Jonah. 

However, as an early poem written under the tempta- 
tions of a period which encouraged bombastic utterance, 
facile rhyme and the obvious adjective, the poem shows 
sufficient promise of poetic ability to build upon if the poet 
were willing to get down to work and profit by the dis- 
cipline of the last decade. This, judging by both poetry 
and preface, Mr. Viereck has been unwilling to do. 

The poems are mostly lengthy and very old-fashioned 
affairs; frequently not clear, and not arriving anywhere in 
particular though they often close with a comparatively 
concise couplet, and contain here and there a poetic 
phrase, like an island in a sea of words. Some of the poems 
contain stanzas as barren as this: 


The song goes deep to the inmost soul— 
Its notes o’er the silent waters roll 

In the heavy, languorous pleading 

Of a wanton will to which the grave 
Never a moment of respite gave 

And hearts that with love are bleeding. 
(O ancient song of passionate dole, 
Whose notes o’er the silent waters roll 
In heavy languorous pleading!) 


It is impossible to read many such stanzas without losing 
one’s place and patience. This one is taken from 4 Ballad 
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of Sin. Mr. Viereck is very fond of sin, but we cannot 
take him seriously. We also read Omar Khayyam in our 
childhood and became acclimated to the wine-woman-and- 
song philosophy. Mr. Viereck merely adds a smearing- 
over of a somewhat irrational Calvinistic sense of sin, 
which happily the pagan philosophy lacks. There is some- 
thing laughable in such far-fetched misery as this in 
Respite: 
Of all God’s deeds, the foulest deed is this: 
Though my heart aches, though all my manhood squirms, 


When I am dead, your touch, your mouth, your kiss, 
Dear love, will seem no sweeter than the worm’s. 


And whatever passion may have inspired some of the 
more “‘daring”’ poems, it has been so distended as to mean 
simply nothing at all. Capri, for example, goes on in this 
fashion: 

Let madness rise in one bold gust, 

And in the carnival of lust, 

Heap fire on fire, and coal on coal, 

Join all things, thighs and hips and soul, 

Until at last the panting earth 

Shall tremble with conjugal mirth 

Like a drunken wanton. .. . 


And so forth, through numerous lines. Of such hot-air Mr. 
Viereck thinks highly, for he writes in his introduction: 


When Nineveh first appeared in 1907, America was astonished by my 
daring. Fortunately, psycho-analysis was unknown in those days. 
America did not know how audacious I was. . . . My poems remain to 
this day the frankest poetic expression in America, not excepting Whit- 
man’s Children of Adam. They blazoned the way for the new poetry. 
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Mr. Viereck is quite frank also about the work of “the 
new lyric sucklings”’: 


Without rhyme or reason, without rhythm, without sense of beauty or 
any sense whatever, it illustrates the acme of futility. 


Well, perhaps the author of these volumes is an au- 
thority on futility. Margery Swett 


OBJECTIVE AND PICTORIAL 


Atlas and Beyond, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Harper & 

Bros. 

Miss Coatsworth’s poetry is sound, is finished, has 
dignity and simplicity, and is always in good taste. It has 
so many merits, indeed, that I wonder why I am not more 
affected by it. I have the sensation of listening to a 
beautiful woman, fashionably dressed; my eye is very 
much pleased, but my emotions are unstirred. And 
though the poems move in colorful patterns, and their 
words are cultured and exact, or amusing and ironic, I 
inevitably have the desire to poke their glossy brittle 
exterior in order to get some outcry of joy, or sorrow, or 
even irritation. For instance, in describing the “‘lion- 
colored hills,” Miss Coatsworth achieves a very vivid 
picture; but when, in the same poem, she states, “My 
happiness ran through the centuries,” the statement 
arouses no emotion, I simply see a nebulous word called 
“happiness” running through the centuries. Neither by 
her rhythms nor by her choice of words does she arouse an 
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emotion: she approaches happiness, hills, ladies, coaches, 
griffins, fountains, Samson, and St. John, all in the same 
manner, objectively and pictorially. 

On the other hand, in justice to her, it must be said that 
her subject—the East, Italy, and Spain—may seem to her 
more pictorial than emotional. And the poems do make 
me visualize Stamboul, and Palestine, Syracuse, and 
Holland. Moreover some of the descriptions are put to- 
gether with such a minute and exquisite variation of color 
that they acquire a warmth. The Infanta, for instance, 
with its delicious ending: 

Blazoned upon the shadows 

In her stiff gorgeousness, 

One hand upon her boar-hound’s heavy collar, 

The other on the shoulder of her dwarf, 

The Infanta walks among her flowers. 

As she passes they seem to hold themselves like courtiers 
Brightly at attention. The fountains bow before her weary eyes, 
The black cypresses murmur obsequiously. 

Everything grows hieratic at her coming— 

Even the toad she startles by the hedges 

Seems to hop pompous as a chamberlain. 

Wearily the pale blue eyes of the Infanta 

Wander through the trimmed magnificence of her roses. 
Gently, as though reading from an unseen document, 
She praises them. 

This style is the most convincing. Miss Coatsworth’s 
free verse is rhythmical, and well suited to her straight- 
forward descriptions. In St. Fohn, where rhymes are used, 
she is in danger of being obvious and facile. That this is 
not an inherent fault, however, and that she can, when 
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taking pains, rhyme effectively, is shown by the poem 
Syracuse. Take the delicate lines: 

And white and fresh and wild of scent 

Along the coast’s immensities 

The foam-wreaths lie beneath the cliffs 

Like garlands from a frieze. 

It is, of course, pleasant to get even the most casual 
authentic glimpse of foreign countries; reading the book, 
we drift comfortably by, seeing vivid silhouettes against 
““benevolently blue” skies. We get a colorful bird’s-eye- 
view, we remember “‘the city of the moon” and the “‘sails 
of Venice”; but we wonder why, remembering them, they 
merge into one, why the divers places seem no more than 
different angles of the same place. A beautiful place, a 
place of olive trees or cypresses, a place we enjoyed seeing, 
but always a place we must return to in order really to 
know. Marion Strobel 


NEWS NOTES 


The year-book of the Poetry Society of South Carolina has a foreword 
by DuBose Heyward which summarizes conditions in the South and the 
work of the society. Mr. Heyward says, in part: 

“Instead of virgin soil, the society was confronted by an area from 
which it must clear the deeply rooted prejudices which everywhere lifted 
to obstruct the advance of a movement which bore the ‘modern’ label.” 
He then tells of the amazing growth of the movement in the South, 
“proving that beneath the superficial prejudices which have grown up 
through geographical detachment and lack of opportunity, there is a 
deep stratum of an old culture that needs only to be given new symbols 
and forms to recognize the authentic in art.” Hereafter the year-book 
will-consist largely of an anthology of southern poets. 
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The South-west also speaks up through Jay B. Hubbell, the new editor 
of the South-west Review (Dallas, Texas), which was founded by Stark 
Young under the title Texas Review. In his editorial The New South-west, 
Prof. Hubbell says: “Even the undergraduate has sensed something new 
in the air. Although athletic contests draw larger crowds than ever, 
perhaps more students are interested in writing poetry and fiction than 
are interested in actually playing football.” 

He adds that the South-west Review is one of the few quarterlies that 
pay something for both prose and verse. 

Another interesting witness of local pride comes from Jacksonville, IIl., 
where the Dai/y Fournal has made a modest collection called Facksonville 
Poets, 1825-1925, in honor of the centennial of the city’s birth. The 
poetry varies in quality—some of it may seem not worth preserving; but 
it is to the credit of a small city that it takes pride in the work of its poets 
as not the least among its achievements. 


An article entitled Poe a Plagiarist, in the San Francisco News Letter, 
states that the author, J. M. Scanland, has found a rare volume entitled 
Things Chinese, by Dr. J. Dyer Ball, formerly a teacher in an English 
college in Peking, which contains a translation of a poem written by Kia 
Yi about two hundred years before the Christian era. The poem was 
copied into the London Penny Magazine, and there, Mr. Scanland 
believes, Poe found it and made it the basis of The Raven. 

Poe may have taken the idea, and a suggestion of the rhythm, and 
extended and perfected it, much as composers rework old folk-songs; 
following the hint offered by a poor poem (poor at least in English) he 
made a good one. It seems more a question of the etiquette of scholar- 
ship than of plagiarism. Three stanzas of the halting translation will suffice 
to show the extent of Poe’s debt: 

*Twas in the month of chill November, 

As I can very well remember, 

In dismal, gloomy, crumbling halls, 

Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay— 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining, 
When athwart the window sill, 
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Flew in a bird of omen ill, 
And seemed inclined to stay. 


It raised its head as if ’twere seeking 

To answer me by simply speaking, 

Then folded up its sable wing, 

Nor did it utter anything, 
But breathed a “ Well-a-day!” 





Clifford Franklin Gessler hopes to have a book of verse out soon, to 
be published by the Star-Bulletin of Honolulu, of which he is literary 
editor. He and his friend Mike Mitchell have been doing some “Hawaiian 
pidgin-English” poems, and he sends us Mr. Mitchell’s translation of 4n 
Immorality, by Ezra Pound. For our readers’ enlightenment we quote 
both versions. Here is Mr. Pound’s: 


Sing we for love and idleness— 
Naught else is worth the having. 


Though I have been in many a land 
There is naught else in living. 


And I would rather have my sweet 
Though rose-leaves die of grieving 


Than do high deeds in Hungary 
To pass all men’s believing. 


Mr. Mitchell’s islanders improve the poem thus (the words needing 
explanation are wahine—woman; hanahana—work; pau—finished; holu- | 
holu—run about; make, pronounced mucky—dead): 


Wahine, hanahana pau 

Be number one we sing. 

Spose holuholu arvyside 

More better anything. 

I like more better this time play 
(For bimeby make, doh) 

Be too much smartuh, people speak: 
“T think so, I dunno.” 
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News Notes 


The editor hereby apologizes most humbly to Mr. Frost, Mr. Robinson 
and the readers of her December editorial Rodert Frost, for her ascription 
to that poet of Mr. Robinson’s poem Mr. Flood’s Party. How she could 
have lapsed so far is a question for experts. At least she revived enough 
to make her own discovery of the error, but not until she opened the com- 
pleted Christmas number, and saw it in print before her horrified eyes. 


Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head), of Chicago, has been traveling 
with her husband and children during the past year in France, Italy and 
northern Africa, but will return this month. Her two books of verse are 
Profiles from China and Body and Raiment; and Profiles from Home will be 
issued in the spring by the same publisher, Alf. A. Knopf. 

Mr. Alva N. Turner, of Ina, Ill., has been personally acquainted with 
the two families whose recent sinister tragedy suggested his poem. 

Mr, Witter Bynner, who has been living for some years in Santa Fe, is 
well known as the author of numerous books of verse, 4 Canticle of Pau 
and 4 Book of Plays being the latest (Alf. A. Knopf). 

Mr. Yvor Winters, now living in Boulder, Col., is the author of The 
Immobile Wind (Monroe Wheeler). 

Miss Hazel Collister Hutchison is a young poet of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss V. H. Friedlaender is an English poet resident in Essex. 

We are introducing to our readers this month the following poets: 

Miss Eloise Elizabeth Provines, a native of California now resident in 
San Francisco, saw service overseas during the War with the Stanford 
University Unit, and afterwards worked ten months with a Red Cross 
Unit in the hospitals of Siberia, traveling from Vladivostok to Omsk. 

Mrs. Sara Bard Field, of San Francisco, who was for some years 
prominent in the feminist movement, is the author of The Vintage 
Festival, published by the Book Club of California. 

Mr, Chard Powers Smith, of New York, has appeared in one or two 
magazines, but has published no book as yet. 

Mrs. Lilian White Spencer, of Denver, has published verse in various 
magazines. 

Mr. Ralph E. Greene, a native of Wisconsin who has taught in the 
University of the Philippines, is now doing graduate work at Harvard. 

Mr, Challiss Silvay lives in Ocean Park, Cal. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
A Poet’s Proverbs, by Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Crimson Cloak, by Lois Seyster Montross. Boni & Liveright. 
The Looms of Orchil and Other Poems, by Louis H. Victory. Four Seas Co. 
The Road to Welles-Perennes, A Story in Verse, by Daniel Sargent. Four 
Seas Co. 
Candle-light, by Virginia Woodward Cloud. Norman Remington Co., 
Baltimore. 
In the Hills, by Theodore Marburg. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Voices of the Wind, by Virginia McCormick. J. T. White & Co. 
Who Lightly Sips, by John T. Troth. Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia. 
Forget-me-nots, by Grace Mathews Walker. Privately printed. 
Jupiter’s Moons, by Gertrude Nason Carver. Dorrance & Co. 
A Harp in the Winds, by Daniel Henderson. D. Appleton & Co. 
Fancy’s Hour, by Norman C. Schlichter. John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale. Jonathan Cape, London. 
America Great Mother, A Tribute and a Plea of International Intent, by 
Anna Jane Granniss. E. R. Hitchcock & Co., New Britain, Conn. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Listening Child, A Selection from English Verse for the Youngest 
Readers and Hearers, by Lucy W. Thacher. 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics, Selected and Arranged by Law- 
rence Binyon. Macmillan Co. 

The Little Book of Modern British Verse, Selected by Jessie B. Ritten- 
house. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

PROSE: 

The Background of Gray’s Elegy, A Study in the Taste for Melancholy 
Poetry, 1700-1751, by Amy Louise Reed. Columbia Univ. Press. 

The Approach to Lyric Poetry, by J. T. Hatfield. Reprinted from the 
Modern Language Journal, Oct., 1924. 

The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language, by J. Walker, Revised 
and Enlarged by Lawrence H. Dawson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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